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INTERVIEW  WITH  BYRON  BROCK,  July  24,  1971, 
AT  HIS  HOME  IN  VALLEJO,  CALIFORNIA 

During  the  summer  of  1971  your  editor  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  and  interview  Byron  E  .  Brock 
and  his  wife  Belle  Mary  Doane  Brock  at  their  home 
in  Vallejo,  California.    Over  the  intervening  years 
this  tape  has  remained  untranscribed,  like  so  many 
other  important  projects  in  Elsah  history.    Bryon 
Brock-died  May  31,  1980  at  the  age  of  86.    At  that 
point  we  promised  Mrs.  Brock  that  we  would  devote 
part  of  an  issue  of  Elsah  History  to  her  husband's 
career  and  interest  in  Elsah.    In  her  letters  to  His- 
toric Elsah  Foundation,  Mrs.  Brock  described  her 
husband  as  "young  in  heart,"  and  that  is  exactly 
the  way  we  found  him  in  1971 .    He  was  keenly  in- 
terested in  Elsah  although  he  had  not  visited  our 
community  later  than  1904,  at  the  age  of  11.    Al- 
though Bryon  Brock  never  came  back  to  Elsah  in 
person  we  have  a  reminder  of  his  love  for  his  birth- 
place in  this  edited  version  of  the  1971  interview. 

The  Brocks  were  married  in  1917  and  lived  in 
several  locations  along  the  West  Coast.    Byron  Brock 
was  a  very  capable  worker  and  found  himself  in 
several  activities,  including  building  sets,  lumber- 
ing, building  houses  and  administering  rental  prop- 
erties.   He  was  an  exceptionally  able  worker,  bright 
and  cheerful.    When  we  met  for  this  interview  I 
found  him  to  be  in  very  good  health  and  spirits, 
much  encouraged  by  the  support  his  wife  gave  himi. 
It  is  sad  to  print  these  comments  after  his  passing, 
because  the  cause  of  Elsah's  history  would  have 
been  served  by  having  him  read  his  ov/n  reminis- 
cences . 
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B. Brock;  Martha  McNair,  Great-grandfather  Mc- 
Nair's  daughter,  is  my  grandmother— Dad's  mother. 
.  .  .The  Brocks  were  the  first  settlers  in  that  terri- 
tory— and  I  mean  bar  none,  outside  of  a  few  Indians . 
Dad,  of  course,  knew  the  history.    And  his  father 
taught  school  in  Elsah  school  the  first  or  second--l 
believe  it  was  the  first  year--after  it  was  built,  and 
he  taught  school  before  there.    And  Dad's  older 
brother,  the  doctor,  taught  school  there.    And  I 
went  to  school  there  in  1904.    My  brother  and  sister 
and  I  went  to  school  there  for  one  day  and  got  so's 
we  were  registered  in  that  school,  while  we  were 
back  there  visiting . 

Q:  Could  you  talk  a  little  bit  about  what  you  re- 
member of  your  parents  and  what  they  told  you? 

BB:  Well,  my  grandfather  Calkins,  my  mother's 
father,  I  expect  told  me  more  because. . . . 

Q:  Was  he  Zera  Calkins? 

BB:  Yes,  Zera  Calkins.    James  Semple  raised 
him  from  the  time  he  was  7  or  8  years  old,  1  guess. 
His  father  went  to  California  in  the  gold  rush,  and 
whether  he  died  out  there  or  not,  I  don't  know. 
They  went  there.    Whether  he  moved  Grandmother 
down  to  Elsah  from  Wisconsin  before  he  left,  I  never 
knew.    I  never  ever  thought  to  ask  my  grandfather. 
But  it  wasn't  too  long  afterwards  that  Great-grand- 
mother, I  know,  was  a  widow.    Grandpa  was  always 
telling  me  things,  but  he  never  would  go  back — he 
never  went  back  after  he  came  West.    But  he  told  me, 
1  expect,  more  about  Elsah,  possibly,  than  Dad  did. 

Q;  You  were  born  in  the  stone  house  next  to  the 
Village  Inn,  in  1893._And  your  parents  had  lived  in 
that  house  all  their  /married/  lives? 

BB:  Well,  I  think  my  brother,  who  was  born  in 
'91, was  born  there,  too.    Now  that's  one  thing  I 
couldn't  be  sure  of.    But  after  I  was  born,  after  1  was 
about  a  year  old,  my  father  and  my  grandfather  Cal- 
kins rented,  leased,  quite  a  large  farm  out  in  St. 
Louis  and  moved  down  there  and  farmed  that  until 
the  earthquake — yeh,  the  cyclone — that  hit  there  in 
'97  that  killed  so  many  people.    And  when  it  was 
over  with.  Dad  sold  out  and  went  back  up  to  Elsah 
and  stayed  there  until  the  spring  of  '98  when  he 
came  West. 


BB:  Yes,  that's  right.    In  this  house  here  /Bruns' 
home  now/.    That's  the  place  that  I  remember.    I  was 
4  years  old,  and  I  remember  that  thing  just  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  it  were  yesterday.    Because  Uncle  Ike,, 
took  me  down  to  his  butcher  shop  with  him  in  the 
morning,  and  along  sometime  in  the  morning  I  con- 
cluded, I  guess,  I  wanted  to  go  home.    And  so  he 
loaded  me  up  with  a  bologna  about  a  foot  long .    And 
he  fixed  it  with  a  string  so  that  1  could  carry  it  and 
turned  me  loose  up  the  street— 4  years  old.    And  I 
went  up  to  this  house  with  that .    And  there  was  a 
walk  around  the  side  of  the  house  to  the  back  door. 
I  went  around  to  the  back  door  and  went  in .    And 
Aunt  Nanny  and  Mama  just  had  a  conniption  fit.    I 
can  remember  Aunt  Nanny  was  just  scolding — that 
Ike  would  do  such  a  thing  as  to  turn  me  loose  coming 
up  that  street.    So  when  Uncle  Ike  came  home,  they 
jumped  on  him  about  it.    He  said,  "Well,  he's  nearly 
a  man."    He  said,  "He  didn't  have  any  trouble  finding 
his  way  home."    But  I'm  telling  you,  that  bologna,  I 
remember,  it  got  pretty  heavy  on  me  before  I  got 
home.    That's  quite  a  little  ways  up  there.    That  was 
the  house  that  I  remember. 

Q:  What  do  you  remember  about  Ike  Haupt  and 
his  business? 

BB:  Well,  he  was  a  butcher,  learned  the  trade 
in  Germany  as  a  young  fellow.    And  came  to  this 
country,  and  came  to  Elsah,  and  there  he  met  my 
grandfather  Calkins'  Nancy  Calkins,  who  was  the 
youngest — no,  she  was  the  next  to  the  youngest — of 
the  children. . . 

Q:  Do  you  remember  anything  else  about  Ike 
Haupt?    He  spoke  with  a  German  accent? 

BB:  He  spoke  a  little  with  a  German  accent,  but 
not  too  much.    He  taught  my  dad  the  butcher  business. 
Dad  was  an  excellent  butcher,  but  he  never  followed 
it,  never  but  once  in  his  life. 

Q:  Did  Ike  Haupt  also  fish? 

BB:  Yes,  he  had  fishing  boats,  but  that  wasn't 
his  main  business.    His  main  business  was  the 
butcher  shop . 

Q:  Did  he  have  a  slaughter  house  up  there  on 
the  yard  near  his  house? 


Q:  He  stayed  in  the  stone  house  again? 

BB:  No,  no.    They  stayed  with  Uncle  Ike  and 
Aunt  Nanny  in  their  house  up  the  valley . 

Q:  Oh,  up  on  Valley  Street.    Ike  Haupt's  house? 


BB:  Some  place  up  the  valley  there  he  had  a 
slaughter  house,  but  in  those  days  they  went  out 
and  done  their  killing  right  on  the  ranches  wherever 
he  bought  his  meat.    They  went  out  with  a  wagon. 
My  dad  when  he  was  just  a  young  guy  done  the  kill- 
ing for  him,  shot  with  a  rifle  all  their  beef  killing . 
And  they'd  dress  them  right  there  and  then  bring 
the  carcasses  into  his  meat  shop  there. 
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Q:  And  that  was  in  the  Robber's  Roost? 

BB:  That  was  in  the  Robber's  Roost.    I  think 
Uncle  Ike  possibly,  as  near  as  I  could  ever  remember 
from  the  things  I've  heard — Uncle  Ike  built  it,  as 
near  as  I  can  figure  it  out.    I  believe  that  he  built 
the  house  up  the  valley,  too.    Because  that's  where 
they  lived,  and  when  Uncle  Ike  died  sometime 
around  1900,  Aunt  Nanny  sold  the  house  up  on  Valley 
and  moved  down  into  the  apartment.    Now  that  always 
had  an  apartment  on  the  second  floor  and  on  the  third 
floor.    Well,  Aunt  Nanny  took.the  second  floor  apart- 
ment.   She  never  rented  the  meat  shop .    When  1  was 
there  as  a  kid,  she  took  me  down  one  day — I  was  11 
years  old"She_took  me  down  to  show  me  Uncle  Ike's 
butcher  /shop/.    I  wanted  to  see  if  I  remembered 
it.    Uncle  Ike  never  kept  books  .    Anybody  that  came 
in  there  for  meat,  they  got  it.    And  the  walls  of  that 
place  was  just  marked  from  one  end  to  the  other  with 
the  amount  of  the  purchase  and  the  name  of  the  one 
that  had  got  it.    I  counted  up,  I'll  bet  you,  2  or  3 
thousand  dollars  just  on  one  wall  there — people  that 
owed  him.    Never  paid  him.    People  in  Elsah  owed 
Aunt  Nanny  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars. 
Uncle  Ike  said,  "Well,  they  had  to  eat."    And  he  got 
paid  for  enough  to  keep  him  going.    He  didn't  owe 
anybody  anything.    But  Aunt  Nanny  taught  the  organ, 
taught  music,  and  she  played  in  the  church.    Little 
Grandma,  she  didn't  do  anything,  I  don't  think.    Of 
course,  she  was  getting  along  in  years  then.    She 
was  in  her  early  90s  when  she  came  back  in  1904. 

Q:  /looking  at  photograph/    Here's  the  Robber's 
Roost,  where  you  say  you  stayed.    And  your  Uncle 
Ike  had  a  shop  on  the  first  floor,  didn't  he? 

BB:  No,  at  the  other  end. 

Q:  Oh,  it  was  where  the  stairs  went  up? 

BB:  Yes,  the  stairs  went  up  on  the  outside. 

Q:  Right  where  his  shop  was? 

BB:  Yes.    He  had  that,  and  then  when  I  was  there 
in  1904  the  post  office  was  in  there. 

Q:  On  the  right  side  was  the  post  office  and  on 
the  left  was  his  shop .    And  the  stuff  was  hanging 
right  in  there,  the  meat  and  everything? 

BB:  No,  he  had  a  cold  room,  an  ice  house  in 
the  back,  where  he  kept  his  meats.    And  his  counter 
and  chopping  block  and  everything  was  in  the — as 
you  went  in  the  door  in  front,  the  counter  and  chop- 
ping block  and  everything  was  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  store  building  . 
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Q:  And  then  upstairs  is  where  your  aunt  was 
living? 

BB:  That's  where  Aunt  Nanny  and  Grandmother 
lived  when  we  went  back  East.  And  the  upper  floor 
she  was  using  for  storage  entirely.  And  this  end  of 
the  downstairs  was  not  rented  when  we  was  there . 
There  were  3  rooms  downstairs  in  1904  when  we  was 
there . 

Q:  What  did  your  grandfather  Calkins  tell  you 
about  his  life  in  Elsah  and  the  Calkins  family? 

BB:  Well,  just  the  usual  life  of  a  young  fellow  that 
was  rather  religious,  with  no  worries.    1  don't  think 
Grandpa  ever  worried  about  anything  . 

Q:  What'd  he  do  for  a  living? 

BB;  Anything  and  everything  .    He  was  a  ship's 
carpenter;  he  was  a  mate  on  the  river  boats  at  differ- 
ent times;  and  he  used  to  run  a  ferry  across  the  river 
there  from  Elsah  to  the  Missouri  side.    He  tells  me 
about  taking  a  man  across  one  day,  and  he  charged 
him  a  dollar  to  row  him  across  the  river .    And  it  was 
one  of  those  very  notorious  outlaws,  right  after  the 
Civil  War.    And  when  he  got  across  to  the  other  side 
the  guy  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  he  was.    I've  got 
his  name  some  place,  but  1  can't  think  of  it.    They've 
run  him  in  pictures  since.    And  Grandfather  said, 
"I  don't  care  who  you  are,  mister,  as  long  as  you 
give  me  my  dollar."    And  he  told  me  about  that,  and 
then  the  guy  told  him  who  he  was.    And  he  said, 
"Well,  that's  all  right,  sir,  your  money's  just  as 
good  as  anybody's."    And  Grandpa  said  1  thought  he 
was  lying  at  the  time,  but  then  he  said,  "I  saw  his 
picture  afterwards  and  it  was  him  all  right."    But, 
of  course  he  and  young  Semple — Semple  was  quite  a 
bit  old  then — grew  up  together.    And  Mrs.  Ames  — 
Lucy — after  Lucy  got  married,  she  wanted  Grandpa 
to  come  and  live  with  them. 

Q:  Up  at  Notchcliff? 

BB;  Yes.    And  Grandpa  said  no,  he  wouldn't  do 
that.    He  would  work  for  them,  and  he  worked  for 
her  for  years.    And  she  didn't  like  it  at  all.    She 
didn't  think  he  needed  to  work  for  her.    And  so,  he 
fished,  worked  on  the  boats,  and  he  done  carpentry. 
He  wasn't  a  master  tradesman  of  any  kind  other  than 
boatwork,  and  he  was  a  good  boat  carpenter.    And, 
of  course,  my  father  was  Mrs.  Ames'— well,  he 
looked  after  her  horses  and  her  carriages.    And  she 
wouldn't  let  anybody  drive  her  carriage  team  but 
him .    So  he  worked  for  her  from  the  time  he  was  a 
young  fellow  off  and  on.    Sometimes  for  quite  long 
stretches. 


Q;  What  did  he  ever  tell  you  about  the  early 
Brocks  in  Elsah?    Because  I  take  it  that  that  firm  of 
Brock  &  Onetto  was  the  first  business  firm.  .  . 

BB;  That  was  my  dad's  uncle. 

Q:  What  was  his  name?    Do  you  remember? 

BB;  Robert  Brock,  I  believe. 

Q;  And  he  was  a  commission  merchant? 

BB;  Yes,  and  he  was  all  kinds  of  things.    He  was 
my  grandfather's  older  brother.    And  sometimes  they, 
got  along,  sometimes  they  didn't.    The  Brocks  were 
big  men,  and  during  harvest  time  they  went  to  all  the 
husking  bees  what-not  there  was  in  the  country.    Dad 
said  they  didn't  go  there  to  make  money;  they  went 
there  to  fight.    And  when  they  couldn't  find  anyone 
else  to  fight  with  them,  they'd  fight  amongst  them- 
selves.   They  whipped  everybody  in  the  country .    I 
don't  know  which  one  of  them  would  have  whipped  the 
other.    I  know  Dad  said  that  Uncle  pulled  a  knife  on 
Grandfather  one  time,  and  Grandfather  was  chopping 
wood,  and  he  threw  the  ax  at  his  brother,  and  his 
brother  went  running  in  the  house  and  told  Grandma, 
and  he  said,  "I  didn't  mean  anything.    I  just  wanted 
to  intimidate  him."    Grandma  said,  "Well,  you  know 
better  than  to  try  to  intimidate  him . " 

Q:  The  Brocks  had  built  the  little  stone  house, 
hadn't  they,  where  you  vv^ere  born? 

BB;  Yes. 

Q;  Did  your  dad  ever  tell  you  much  about  that? 
When  the  house  had  been  added  to? 

BB;  No,  he  never  did.    All  he  done  was  take  me 
down  there,  and  I  don't  know  who  was  living  in  it 
when  we  was  there  in  1904.    He  said,  "I  want  you  to 
see  where  you  was  born."    And  he  took  me  in  there. 

Q;  Now,  I  did  hear  from  someone  in  Elsah  as  I 
told  you  last  week  that  a  man,  I  think  named  Tony 
Brock  was . . . 

BB;  From  St.  Louis.    He  was  my  dad's  cousin. 

Q;   Built  that  cupola  on  the  Village  Inn. 

BB;  Well,  my  father  told  me  that  the  Village  Inn, 
as  it  was  when  we  was  there,  was  the  same  as  it  has 
been  as  long  as  he  remembers.    And  of  course  it  was 
built  sometime  in  the  late  '50s.    Dad  wasn't  born  until 
'56.    But  he  said  that  house  was  just  as  it  was  built. 
And  the  house  I  was  born  in  was  the  same,  only  a  por- 
tion had  been  added  on  the  back,  but  he  never  told  me 
when.    Now  the  portion  on  the  back  was  on  there  when 
I  was  born . 


(27)  Willis  Grant  Brock  and  Zena  Calkins  Brock  with  their  sons  Percy 
Edgar  Brock  (standing)  and  Byron  Elwyn  Brock  about  1895. 
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(28)  Byron  and  Belle  Brock  Shortly  after 
their  marriage  September13, 1917. 


(29)  Byron  and  Belle  Brock  in  Northern 
British  Columbia  shortly  after  their 
marriage. 


(30)  Byron  Brock  fishing  on  Crab  River  in 
Northern  British  Columbia. 


(31)  The  Calkins  and  Brock  families  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  early  in  the  20th  century.  Left  to 
right:  Zena  Calkins  Brock,  Mrs.  Welch  (possibly  a  Loehr  from  Elsah),  Florence  Grace  Brock 
Welsh,  Willis  Eugene  Brock,  Byron  Elwyn  Brock,  Percy  Edgar  Brock,  Willis  Grant  Brock,  Zera 
Calkins.  The  four  people  to  the  left  of  Willis  Brock  are  his  children  and  their  mother  is  on 
the  far  left. 


(32)  Byron  Brock  standing  in  front  of 
"Venice,  Italy,"  at  Fairbanks  Studio, 
Hollywood,  California  in  1925. 


(33)  Byron  Brock  as  a  real  estate  broker  in 
northern  California,  aged  72. 


(54)  The  "Robber's  Roost"  where  Isaac  Haupt  had  his  butcher  shop  in  the  stone  portion 
of  the  building.  Picture  taken  in  the  spring  of  1 931 . 


(35)  The  Brock  and  Doron  houses  between  1882  and  1889,  about  five  years  before  the  birth 
of  Byron  Brock.  Note  the  railroad  trestle  in  the  background.  The  Brock  house  already 
shows  the  elegant  door  hood  and  the  rear  addition. 
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Q;  Was  the  downstairs  one  room  on  the  street 
there? 

BB:  No,  I  think  it  was  2  rooms  because  the  room 
towards  the  river  in  1904  was  a  big  bedroom,  I  be- 
lieve . 

Q:  Now,  the  Village  Inn  was  built  in  the  late 
1850s  by  the  Onetto  family.    We  base  that  on  the 
deeds;  as  nearly  as  we  can  tell,  the  Village  Inn  may 
have  been  built  by  the  Onettos . 

BB:  Well,  all  that  I  know  of  that  is  that  Dad  said 
that  his  Aunt  Maz ,  as  they  called  her.  .  . 

Q:  Mazaretta  Brock? 

BB:  .Yes,  who  must  have  been  the  wife  of  the 
Brock  that  was  with  Onetto  in  the  building  business. 
But  Aunt  Maz  built  this  house — the  stone  house--or 
had  it  built.    And  she  lived  in  it  for  a  while  and  then 
she  built  the  brick  house. 

Q:  He  told  you  this? 

BB:  Yes,  my  father  told  me  this.    She's  the  one 
that  had  the  money,  part  of  Great-grandfather's 
estate.    And  she  moved  into  it  and  sold  this.    Now 
'  Dad,  I  suppose  he  told  me  who  she  sold  it  to — I  don't 
know.    But  when  Dad  and  Mother  were  married,  ap- 
parently they  moved  into  this  house.    Now,  whether 
Aunt  Maz  still  owned  it  or  had  an  interest  in  it  or 
what,  I  don't  know. 

Q:  You  remember  trains  coming  up? 

BB:  Oh,  yes.    There  was  a  train  up  every  day 
Then  of  course,  a  lot  of  people  would  go  down  and 
see  the  train  in,  the  same  as  when  they  knew  the 
boat  was  coming  in.    Dad  had  always  told  us  kids 
about  one  of  their  pleasures — one  of  their  good  times 
was  to  take  a  rowboat  and  go  out  and  ride  the  waves 
back  of  the  sternwheelers .    And  so  we  didn't  any 
more  than  get  there  than  that's  what  we  wanted  Dad 
to  do.    We  wanted  him  to  take  us  down  and  ride  some 
of  those  waves  back  of  those  sternwheelers .    So  he 
went  down  and  got  a  rowboat  and  took  my  brother 
and  I  and  my  sister,  the  three  of  us,  in  a  rowboat. 
And  we  rode  the  waves  back  of  them .    Everybody  on 
board  was  out  there  watching  us. 

Q:  You  waited  until  you  got  right  alongside  of 
it  and  then  got  in  the  wake? 

BB:  Yes,  just  swung  right  in  behind  it.    He  just 
rowed  right  straight  out  as  it  was  coming  down  the 
river  until  he  was  right  behind  it  and  swung  right 
in  on  the  waves.    And  he'd  cut  them  this  way  and 
then  back  and  cut  them  that  way,  both  directions 
till  there  was  no  more  waves.    It  was  quite  a  sensa- 


tion because  they  put  out  pretty  big  waves,  you  know. 
Now,  at  that  time--you  were  talking  about  the  islands. 
I've  seen  pictures  of  Elsah--at  one  time  I  saw  a  pic- 
ture of  Elsah,  had  a  great  big  island  right  out  in 
front  of  it  there. 

Q;  Yes,  a  sandbar. 

BB:  Oh,  it  had  trees  on  it.    Yes,  and  Dad  brought 
me  the  picture.    He  said,  "Do  you  know  where  this  is?" 
And  I  said,  "Well,  it  looks  like  the  Mississippi  River 
and  looks  like  Elsah,  but  what's  that  island  doing 
right  in  front  of  it  there?"    There  was  the  upper  is- 
land and  the  lower  island  when  we  were  there.    And 
Long  Lake  on  the  Missouri  side  of  which  I  think  I 
read  a  piece  in  one  of  the  slips  that  we  have  of  one  of 
the  men  that  goes  over  there  and  hunts .    Dad  and 
Tommy  /McNair/took  my  brother  and  I  over  to 
Long  Island,  the  upper  island,  and  we  went  around 
back  of  it  and  put  our  boat  in  shore,  and  then  we 
went  in  and  went  up  the  Long  Lake  fishing .    Then  we 
came  back  down  and  came  out  onto  the  lower  end  of 
Long  Island  or  Upper  Island. 

Q:  This  was  all  rowing? 

BB:  Yes.    And  we  went  on  the  shore  there,  and 
we  fished  off  the  end  of  the  lower  end  of  the  upper 
island.    And  I  had  a  fishing  pole,  and  I  was  the  one 
that  hooked  the  big  ones  and  I  lost  it.    I  was  sure 
excited  though.    Dad  said  it  must  have  been  a  big 
catfish. 

Q:  Was  the  river  pretty  shallow  in  those  days? 

BB:  No.    Above  the  upper  island,  which  would 
be  about  even  with  the  upper  end  of  the  island — the 
upper  end  had  trees  on  it — there  was  a  big  sandbar 
there.    Now  my  uncle,  the  dentist,  told  me — he  said 
before  Mother  died,  before  I  left  there — I  was  9 
years  old.    He  had  two  dogs.    He  would  go  down  to 
the  Mississippi  and  he'd  take  off  his  overalls  and  his 
shirt,  roll  them  up  in  a  bundle,  put  them  around  his 
neck  on  his  shoulders,  take  his  two  dogs  with  him, 
and  he  would  swim  across  to  that  sandbar  above  the 
upper  island.    Then  he'd  get  out  there  and  rest,  and 
he'd  get  back  in  and  swim  to  the  upper  island .    Then 
they'd  go  on  the  other  side,  and  he  would  swim 
across  to  the  mainland,  to  Missouri.    And  he  and  his 
dogs  would  spend  a  couple  of  days  over  there.    By 
gosh,  I  suppose  he  was  9  or  10  years  old.    He  was  11 
years  old  when  his  mother  died .    And  it  was  the  pride 
of  the  family.    And  I  said,  "Uncle  Harry,  did  you  ever 
swim  the  Mississippi  completely?"    "Oh,  yes,"  he 
said.    "If  I  wanted  to  cross  to  the  lower  island,  I  had 
to  swim  it."    So  he  would  swim  the  Mississippi  where 
there  were  no  sandbars  or  anything .    He  had  to  swim 
straight  across.    That  was  before  he  was  11  years  old. 

Q:  Why  did  you  all  go  back  in  1904? 
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For  the  World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis. 


Q:  I  see.    Then  your  dad  went  up  to  Elsah  from 
the  fair? 


BB:  Then  we  went  up  to  Elsah.    My  Grandpa's 
little  brother.  Uncle  Calkins,  he  had  a  ranch  just 
out  of  St .  Louis  .    And  Aunt  Emma  was  in  Kansas  City  . 
We  went  to  St.  Louis  first  and  we  went  to  the  fair . 
And  then  we  went  over  to  Kansas  City  to  Aunt  Emma's . 
Then  we  went  from  there  back  across  into  Elsah  and 
spent  the  time  there  and  all  the  surrounding  area 
visiting .    Then  we  went  over  to  the  Moss's  and  then 
we  went  from  there  over  towards  Jerseyville  to 
another  cousin  of  Mother's.    And  Mother  met  us 
there.    Oh,  we  killed  a  spread  adder  out  there  on 
that  road  that  morning .    You  know  what  they  are-- 
very  poisonous  snakes. 
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Malcolm  Bay  ley,    Elsah,  IL 
Margaret  and  Harold  Bunting,    Kirkwood,  MO 
Blanche  and  Ray  Darnell,    Elsah,  IL 
/larguerite  Dork,     Detroit,  MI 
Joan  and  Malcolm  Maclntire,    Northbrook,  IL 
Margaret  and  Robert  Middlecoff,    Alton,  IL 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Piper,    St.  Louis,  MO 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.R.  Slaughter,  Jr.,    Dallas,  TX 
Helen  Spraque,    St.  Louis,  MO 
Virginia  and  John  Swett,    Lombard,  IL 
Richard  Tullis,    Vero  Beach,  FL 
Alice  and  Robert  Walden,    Quincy.IL 
John  and  Judy  Blackburn  Williams,    McLean,  VA 
Bona  and  William  Winter,    Alton,  IL 
Anonymous  -  cookie  donation  for  House  Tour  12/11/f 


CLARINDA    SEAGO 

Long-time  residents  of  Elsah  regret  the  passing 
last  December  of  Mrs.  Clarinda  Seago.    Mrs.  Seago 
taught  in  the  Village  School  for  22  years,  and  had 
as  pupils  children  of  several  current  Elsah  residents. 
Mrs .  Seago  is  well  remembered  by  all  as  being  an 
excellent  teacher,  especially  of  the  first  graders 
just  entering  the  two-room  school. 

Clarinda  Seago  graduated  from.  Jersey  County 
High  School  with  the  class  of  1921  and  some  years 
later  from  Shurtleff  College  in  Alton.    She  began 
teaching  in  Elsah  in  1946,  just  after  World  War  II, 
where  she  stayed  until  her  retirement  in  1968. 

Many  community  activities  also  occupied  her 
busy  life.    She  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Jerseyville  and  the  Masonic  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star  of  which  she  was  Worthy  Matron .    She  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  American 
Legion  and  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  honorary 
society.    The  Jersey  County  Home  Bureau  also 
shared  her  support. 

Clarinda  Seago  enjoyed  among  her  many  hob- 
bies ceramics  and  watercolor  and  oil  painting  .    She 
was,  in  addition,  an  accomplished   pianist. 

We  in  Elsah  remember  her  above  all  as  a  kind 
and  effective  teacher  who  loved  her  pupils  and  was 

loved   bv  thpm   in  ti.v-.^ 


Mrs.  Carinda  Seago  with  (left  to  right) 
Maryin  Bryant,  Nathan  Bradley,  Glenn 
Mack,  and  William  Darr. 


LUCY  McDOW 


Elsah  History  is  saddened  to  record  the  death 
of  Miss  Lucy  V.  McDow  on  March  28,  1981.    We  plan 
to  dedicate  a  large  part  of  our  next  issue  to  Miss 
Lucy  and  her  role  in  Elsah.    No  brief  mention  of  her 
career  in  our  town  would  be  appropriate  at  this  time 
but  it  is  especially  difficult  to  have  to  include  this 
notice  in  an  issue  devoted  to  the  boyhood  of  Byron 
Brock,  another  native  of  Elsah.    We  hope  that  many 
people  in  Elsah  will  help  us  in  honoring  the  many 
contributions  made  to  the  life  of  the  community  by 
Lucy  McDow . 


